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Where to Now ? 


The return to work, after the great shut-down, 
finds many foundries cleaner and tidier than ever 
before in their history, as a number of concerns 
have taken advantage of this period of enforced 
manufacturing idleness to effect a thorough spring 
cleaning. Full resumption has not been generally 
possible, because of various shortages, outstanding 
amongst which is the lack of fuel. Italian foundry- 
men are due to arrive in the near future, but, unless 
the Government find more fuel for industry, they 
will merely augment the ranks of the unemployed. 
It can be presumed that the industry willbe subjected 
to a 25 per cent. cut in solid fuel deliveries for the 
next few months. From experience of such pro- 
nouncements, it would be safer to bank on one year’s 
rationing at least, with perhaps a slight ameliora- 
tion of conditions in the late summer. 

All these factors make orderly planning, by com- 
mercial and works executives, practically impos- 
sible. The order dealing with the Iron and Steel 
Distribution scheme, which was issued and then 
withdrawn, is a pointer not to be ignored. There 
may be, in the not too distant future, some addi- 
tional control as to where the products of the indus- 
tries shall go. Another worry is the desire—and, 
from recent experience, it is now difficult to differen- 
tiate between bluff and the law of the land—of the 
Government for industry to stagger working hours. 
Being conservative, some of the trade unions are 
adhering to their insistence on extra pay for night 
work, forgetting that this is not fairyland. The 
customer, that is the home and overseas buyer, pays 
these wages. The result is, that he either buys from 
another country or, in the case of domestic con- 
sumption, lowers the purchasing value of wages. 
If an employer tried to pay post-war wages from 
his own pocket and sell at pre-war prices, he would 
go bankrupt. However, we do not believe that 
many iron and non-ferrous foundries will be 
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affected, as they are not heavy consumers of elec- 
tric current. The electric steel makers, however, are 
likely to have pressure brought upon them to do 
their melting at night. 

Amidst all these worries, the foundry executives 
are expected to receive some sort of direction as to 
their future policy from the “ Economic Survey of 
1947.” This outlines, in detail, the present unex- 
ampled incompetence in the direction of public 
affairs and puts forward no concrete solutions to 
the difficulties ahead—merely a pious injunction to 
everybody to work harder and produce more. This 
is exactly what every rationalist has been preach- 
ing since the cessation of hostilities, as the leeway 
to be recovered was, and is, obvious. The foundry 
industry is only too anxious to do all it can to help 
the country overcome its present difficulties, but it 
cannot make its effort felt without a better clari- 
fication of industrial policy than is afforded by the 
White Paper. Anxieties as to the provision of raw 
materials must be removed. Every opportunity 
must be given for the exercise of enterprise and 
initiative. All these feelings of frustration must be 
dissipated. Only by enlightened leadership can 
these changes be brought about. The foundry in- 
dustry, it must be learnt by everybody, is fundamen- 
tal to all others, including food production, trans- 
port and coal mining. A plethora of restrictions im- 
posed upon it cannot help but have the most serious 
repercussions upon the export trade and the internal 
economy of the whole country. Any special con- 
siderations, accorded to it by the Government, will 
yield worth-while results. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, etc, . 


for welusion in this column.) 


MARCH 4-29. 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. Open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
each week-day. 


MARCH 13. 
Institute of Metals :—“ Manufacture of Seamless Steel Tubes,” 
by Dr. J. W. Jenkin. At 4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
8.W.1, at 7 p.m. 


MARCH 14. 
Manchester Association of Engineers:—Annual dinner at 
Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, at 7 p.m. 


MARCH 17. 
Sheffield Society of Engineers and Metallurgists :—‘ Under- 
ground Mechanisation of Coal Mines,” by J. Sinclair, 
M.Eng., Ph.D., at Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, 


at 6.15 p.m. 

MARCH 19. 
Institute of Production Engineers 

“ Hydraulic Presses for H 

Lewis. At 


(Sheffield branch) :— 
ot Working of Metals,” by J. T. 
Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, at 


6.30 p.m. 
MARCH 21. 

Manchester Association of Engineers:—Annual General 
Meeting at 17, Albert Square, Manchester, at 6.45 p.m. 
Institute of Welding (South London branch) :—‘ Detailed 
Design of Arc-Welded Components,” by M. Riley. At 

Gravesend Technical Institute, at 7 p.m. 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


The ‘“ Daily Mail ” Ideal Home Exhibition, which was 
opened at Olympia last week by Her Majesty Queen 
Mary, recalls vividly, pre-war memories. It surpasses. 
in every respect, the recent “Britain Can Make It” 
exhibition. It is brighter, more virile and presents a 
brilliant combination of showmanship and salesmanship. 

The products of the foundry industry are well repre- 
sented in the form of domestic and garden appliances, 
but perhaps the prettiest group of exhibits that we 
have seen in any similar show, be it British or Conti- 
nental, is that devoted to cosmetics. 

Foundrymen visiting the exhibition will find much 
to interest them, but especially will it delight their wives 
and daughters. 


INSTITUTE OF METALS 


Last week the Institute held its first full scale 
social function since the outbreak of war. This took 
the form of a dinner and dance at the Savoy Hotel. 
It was presided over by Colonel Guetterbock, and 
speeches were kept to the minimum. Sir Robert 
Sinclair proposed “The Institute,” and the President 
replied and also proposed “ The Guests.” The response 
to this was given by Sir Ian Fraser, M.P. 

Most of those at the high table were presidents 
of kindred institutes, and included Professor G. Wesley 
Austin; Sir Charles Darwin; Mr. H. W. Clarke; Mr. 
A. L. Dyson; Mr. V. Z. de Ferranti; Professor W. 
Garner; Dr. J. L. Haughton; Mrs. Haughton (Dr. 
Marie Gaylor); Lt.-Col. Sir J. H. M. Greenly; Dr. 
J. W. Jenkin; Dr. L. H. Lampitt; Mr. G. F. Laycock; 
Dr. R. Seligman, and Mr. H. S. Tasker. Mr. D. 
Howard Wood, president of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, was prevented from attending by the 
weather. The banquet was followed by dancing until 
the early hours of the morning. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{We accept no a for the statements m 
opinions expressed by our correspondents.) 


To the Editor of the FouNDRY TRADE JourNat, 
UNUSUAL WASTER AND A GHOST 


Sir,—* Coroner’s ” article on the “ Unusual Waster” 
recalls a similar instance when a planing machine 
table was cast in “Semi-Steel” a number of years 
ago. A very fine casting was produced by the foundry 
in dry sand, which, on machining, had a white steel 
bolt shape revealed on its upper surface. The foundry 
on being taken to task, were accused of using steel 
which would not melt in an iron furnace, as was quite 
a la mode in those days. On measuring the belt shape, 
it was found that the head was nearly twice the size 
of the tap hole, and the question still remains, who 
introduced the bolt into the mould and for what 
reason? 

Other unusual effects sometimes beset the path of the 
founder, and one of these occurred in the casting of 
motor car pistons. Several machined castings bore the 
imprint, in white spots, of a ghost set of finger prints, 
There were, unmistakably, four fingers and a thumb. 
and we find it hard to account for so regular a forma- 
tion, as chilled spots were very seldom met in this 
foundry working extremely soft iron. 

Yours, etc., 
INQUISITOR.” 


ade or the 


LOCAL CASTINGS SHORTAGE 


A Bristol engineering firm some time ago complained 
to the Bristol Engineering Manufacturers’ Association 
that local foundries were not giving reasonable capacity 
facilities to local users. This complaint was taken up 
by the Association and communicated to the West of 
England Ironfounders’ Association, whose chairman, 
Mr. A. U. Biggs, made a survey of the position. 

In his reply, Mr. Biggs said that his survey only 
confirmed his previous opinion as to the position in 
Bristol or anywhere else regarding the supply of iron 
castings. 

“ The national demand is both so huge and im- 
mediate that it is quite beyond the present capacity of 
the industry to meet it. The majority of foundries in 
this city make for their own consumption, but in 
addition they have always had the extra capacity re- 
quired to meet the outside requirements of engineers 
who do not possess a foundry. 

“T regret to state, however, that during the years 
between the last two wars there were many occasions 
when this extra capacity was not fully occupied, and, 
furthermore, one of the reasons was that some local 
engineers preferred to go outside Bristol for their 
supplies. 

“TI have no knowledge that the small consumers 
were being squeezed out by the larger, and as your 
complaint seems to originate from only one of your 
members I suggest the tonnage involved cannot be 
large, and if you care to give me their name and 
address I will endeavour to see that their needs are 
met, provided they are not seeking specialised castings.” 


MARC 
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Theory and Practice of The Aluminium 


Sand Foundry 


Present-day Role of The Metallurgist 
By E. Raybould, A.I.M. 


Part II. 


Design Influence 

The two fundamental requirements to be satisfied in 
the formulation of a moulding method are:—(1) The 
condition of running must be such as to fill the mould 
completely with clean molten metal, and (2) condi- 
tions must be such as to ensure that this metal shape 
solidifies in certain required parts without cavities or 
faws. The two conditions demanded are opposed to 
one another because the least turbulent method of 
mould filling is usually by bottom running, while direc- 
tional and progressive solidification is best obtained by 
top running methods, when the first metal to enter 
the mould is the first to solidify and the risers receive 
the hottest metal and are the last parts of the casting 
to solidify. 

It has sometimes been stated as an axiom of light 
alloy sand casting that the metal should always be run 
into the lowest possible part of the mould. At the risk 
of appearing controversial, it is suggested that it is a 
mistake to regard bottom running as essential or even 
desirable in many cases. 

Fig. 9 is an example of a com- 
ponent, an aircraft engine crank- 
case, in which the more orthodox 
bottom running was first used 
(Fig. 9c). Large dummy risers 
were used to back up the ingates 
and large risers on the top flange 
to counter shrinkage tendencies in 
that area. A separate runner was 
applied to these risers, the prac- 


chief metallurgist, Foundry Division, High 
Duty Alloys, Limited. 


Fic. 9.—AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CRANKCASE. 
(A) THE CASTING. 
(B) SECTIONED. 
(C) OrTHODOXx RUNNING SYSTEM. 


(D) A SATISFACTORY TOP-RUN 
METHOD. 


on to these from the original pouring bush when the 
level of the metal in the mould reached the bottom 
of the risers. The flange section of the mould was 
made in core sand, thereby providing increased perme- 
ability and a slower rate of solidification. 

By these means shrinkage porosity in the top flanges 
of the casting was overcome, but it persisted in these 
sections between the barrel ports. This caused leakage 
on pressure test and finally this method had to be 
abandoned in favour of the top-run method in Fig. 9p. 
This is a case where a top-run method was more 
advantageous than a bottom-run one. In Fig. 10 a 
converse case is illustrated. The top-run method, 
Fig. 10a, resulted in severe shrinkage of the internal 
ribs, and general dross and blowhole formation indicat- 
ing that the pouring was turbulent, and also that the 
solidification characteristics were wrong. There were 
also tendencies to misrunning, as the casting was fairly 
thin throughout. The casting was made in an inverted 
position by a bottom-running method with satisfactory 
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Aluminium Sand Foundry 


Fic. DEFECTS FROM TOP 
RuN METHOD; (B) SATISFACTORY 
Bottom RUN SYSTEM. 
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Fic. 11.—Test CASTINGS MADE IN 
THREE DIFFERENT ALLOYS. FROM 
Lerr To RicuT: L.33; RR. 53B; 
anp D.T.D. 304, 
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results, Fig. 108. Note the feeding pads on the ingates 
This casting was required to conform to Class I radio. 
graphic standard. 

The illustrations of these two castings are examples 
of how the design features of the component are the 
deciding factor in the choice of running methods, There 
are other influencing factors, however, which enter into 
the problems of moulding methods. These concern 
the difference in casting characteristics of different 
aluminium alloys. 


Choice of Alloy 


It is necessary to study the alloy in groups according 
to service demands or the conditions under which the 
material has to operate, such as:—(1) High strength at 
temperature in such components as internal combustion 
engine pistons or cylinder heads; (2) high strength with 
maximum ductility, for shock impact resistance at nor- 
mal temperatures, and (3) maximum corrosion resist- 
ance. 

There are, of course, several alloys available for 
general-purpose work, but when one of the above con- 
ditions is of prime importance, then the alloy com- 
position must be such as to cater specifically for that 
demand. Thus, most foundries are forced to accept 
the task of casting several types of aluminium alloys 
with different constitutions and different casting charac- 
teristics. - Metallurgists are concerned with these differ- 
ences, as they affect the foundryman, and for this pur- 
pose the casting alloys can be graded broadly into 
three groups, as follow: — 


(1) The eutectic alloys of aluminium and silicon, 
known es L.33. 


(2) Aluminium, copper, magnesium alloys, such 
as “ Y” alloy and the more complex developments of 
this type, such as Hid. RR.50-and RR.S3. 

(3) The solid solution alloys of aluminium and 
copper, such as D.T.D.304. 

The constitutional differences between these groups 


influence the mechanisation of solidification, and the 
foundryman should understand something of the beha- 
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Fic. 12.—(A) SATISFACTORY RUNNING SYSTEM FOR 
EXTENDED FREEZING RANGE ALLOys; (B) METHOD 
SUITABLE FOR L.33 ALLOY. 


viour of an alloy in each group as it changes from the 
liquid to the solid condition, for only then will he be 
able to appreciate the necessity of different moulding 
methods for different alloys. 


Influence of Alloy Composition 
Fig. 11 shows simple block castings, 9 in. by 2 in. by 


2 in., in L.33, RR.53B and D.T.D. 304 respectively, and 
illustrates typical solidification characteristics. First, 
there is the obvious difference between L.33 and 53B 
in the type of shrinkage seen in the header. In the 
one case there is a large number of separate cavities 
extending a considerable distance below the base of 
the header, and in the other the shrinkage pipe is con- 
fined to the top of the riser. These obvious differences 
in solidification are caused by the different alloy con- 
stitutions of the two alloys in question. L.33 is com- 
posed of approximately 10 per cent. silicon and 90 
per cent. aluminium. This is what is called a eutectic 
mixture, and, without becoming too technical, this alloy 
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may be said to behave like a pure metal as far as 
solidification is concerned, inasmuch as, when cooling 
down in the mould, it commences to solidify when the 
temperature falls to 573 deg. C. and remains at 573 deg. 
C. until solidification is complete. It has no freezing 
range. Castings in these alloys tend to solidify from 
sides, top and bottom, leaving central cavities which 
happens frequently in spite of generous risers. On the 
other hand, RR.53B has copper, silicon, magnesium and 
nickel as alloying constituents. These form various 
combinations which solidify at different temperatures, 
so that solidification takes place not at one definite tem- 
perature, but over a temperature range from 650 to 506 
deg. C. During this freezing range of 144 deg. C. the 
metal is in a pasty condition. 

To obtain a sound casting in any alloy there must 
be a temperature gradient so as to ensure directional 
solidification. Chills are used to quicken the solidifi- 
cation in some parts and risers to increase the bulk 
of metal and retard the solidification of other parts. 
It can now be seen that an alloy with a reasonable 
freezing range facilitates this task, for feeding can 
take place through the bulk of the casting by the lower 
melting point constituents right up to the last moments 
of their solidification, leaving a top central pipe in 
the riser. For example, the method illustrated in Fig. 
12a might be quite satisfactory for an alloy with an 
extended freezing range, but if L.33 is used, shrinkage 
cavities shown in the radiograph, Fig. 13, develop in 
the thick boss section. The method shown in Fig. 12 
produces satisfactory castings in L.33. 

In the case of the sample of solid solution alloy 
such as D.T.D. 304, it might appear that this is much 
sounder than the other two, and as regards large 
internal cavities or surface piping this is true, but 


’ Fig. 13.—SHRINKAGE CAVITIES GIVEN BY THE METHOD 
SHOWN IN Fic. 12A, IF USED WITH L.33. 
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Aluminium Sand Foundry 


besides these types of shrinkage, aluminium alloys 
have a tendency to intercrystalline porosity and these 
solid solution alloys are more prone to this form of 
defect than the other two. 

Fig. 14 is a photomicrograph showing intercrystal- 
line shrinkage in D.T.D. 304. To understand some- 
thing of this form of defect resort must be had to 
the microscope. The composition of this alloy is 
simple—4.5 per cent. of copper in aluminium. Upon 
solidification the matrix of each crystal composed of 
solid solution of copper aluminide in aluminium 
forms first, then the copper aluminide solidifies at a 
lower temperature along the grain boundaries. The 
rate of solidification influences the amount of this 
copper aluminide present, the speed with which 
crystals form one around another, and their size. 

Under unsatisfactory conditions of slow solidifica- 
tion or non-directional solidification the body crystals 
are formed with insufficient copper aluminide con- 
stituent to provide continuity. In these circumstances 
voids occur between the crystals. It appears that this 
form of defect can only be prevented from forming 
in castings by rapid chilling and close attention to 
those conditions which will produce directional solidi- 
fication. 

Fig. 15 illustrates two methods of casting a com- 
ponent in D.T.D. 304. By the method shown in 


SHRINKAGE IN D.T.D. 304. (x 100.) 
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Fic. 15—SHows Two METHODS oF 
RUNNING D.T.D.304. (A) Gave 
SHRINKAGE POROSITY, AND (B) Its 
REMOVAL BY EXTENSIVE CHILLING. 


more effectively obtained and a 
sound casting results. ai 
It is obvious that the principal 


difficulty encountered in the develop- 
ment of satisfactory casting  tech- 
nique is that of achieving directional 
solidification and the use of com: 
plicated runner systems and_ large 
risers has frequently been employed, 
especially for light alloys. From 
time to time this has prompted the 
criticism of other foundrymen 
engaged in the production of heavy 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals, as 
they have been accustomed to more 
economic casting. It should be 
emphasised, therefore, that consider- 
able thought has been given in recent 
years to this question of economy. 


MARCI 


A 
Fig. 15a severe shrinkage porosity is encountered in 
most of the section and especially between the risers. “ . 
In method Fig. extensive chilling can easily be gee 
applied to the bottom face, directional solidification is 
Fic. 14.—MICROGRAPH SHOWING INTERCRYSTALLINE 
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Fic. 16.—SHows DESIGN ADMITTING 
OF ECONOMIC PRODUCTION. 


Whilst mechanical efficiency _ is 
foremost in the minds of reput- 
able light alloy founders, it is 
possible to achieve satisfactory 
results both on the score of 
material soundness and economy, 
if sufficient time and thought can 
be given to the problem. Fig. 16 
illustrates a casting which is very 
economical from the point of 
view of casting to runner and 
riser ratio, at the same time being 
free from porosity or other major 
defects. Incidentally this is an ex- 
cellent example of good light 
alloy casting design. The actual 
weight of this casting is:—Cast 
266 and fettled weight, 


Gas Porosity 


_ Severe gas porosity showing 
itself as pinholes is easily recog- 
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nisable and can_ usually be 
attributed to the use of wet, oily, 
or corroded material, or bad 
melting conditions. Remedies 
for the trouble in its gross form 
can easily be applied—clean 
metal, degassing, fluxing, control 
of melting temperature, mould 
drying, core venting, etc. 

The need for some means of 
estimating and controlling gas 
porosity is frequently apparent, 
especially when casting large com- 
ponents of heavy section, for in 
those castings where the rate of 
solidification is relatively slow, 
gas porosity is more prevalent 
than with the usual thin-section 
components. Gas may be ab- 
sorbed from the original metal or 
through corrosion deposits on 
scrap, from improperly dried 
ladles or crucibles, from furnace 
atmosphere or from the moulds 
or cores subsequent to actual 
pouring. 

The control of all these variable 
factors is extremely difficult. 
Following the work carried out by 
the British Non-ferrous Metals 
Research Association, the Author 
has developed and used in pro- 
duction a modified method of gas 
determination. Fig. 17 illustrates 


Fic. 17.—APPARATUS FOR GAS CONTENT DETERMINATION. 
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— REDUCED PRESSURE 


2 


UNDER ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 


(TEST- BARS) 
{ 
0-125 0:25 0-375 
% DEGASSER 


Fic. 18.—DEGASSIFYING EXPERIMENTS USING AN 
ORGANIC CHLORIDE DEGASSER ON RR 50. 


the apparatus required. It consists of a vacuum pump, 
an autoclave with a lid and inspection window with 
the necessary cocks, valves and gauges. The prin- 
ciple consists of ladling a sample (approximately 
120 gms.) of the molten alloy into a small iron 
crucible and allowing this to solidify under reduced 
pressure (3 in. mercury). Gas cavities in this sample 
are expanded to such an extent that their content may 
be estimated by simple density determinations. An 
investigation into the progressive degassing effect of an 
organic chloride degasser gave results as illustrated in 
the graph, Fig. 18. The percentage voids shown by 
this method are, of course, only relative, but the 
method has proved extremely valuable in day-to-day 
comparison of castings where gas porosity has been 
encountered as a persistent feature. 

One of the difficulties which the foundry metallur- 
gist frequently encounters is that of assessing to what 
extent porosity is due to gas absorption and what is 
intercrystalline due to unsatisfactory conditions of 
solidification as already described. It is the Author's 
opinion that in sand casting with relatively slow 
solidification there is no sharp line of demarcation 
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between the two, and that in alloys such as thos 
of the solid solubility type which have an inherent 
tendency to intercrystalline shrinkage, excessive gas 
absorption serves to increase the severity and extent 
of the porosity without altering its form or character, 

Evidence is forthcoming, however, that the presence 
of gas in light alloy castings frequently has the effect 
of dispersing severe localised shrinkage drains and 
that a condition of complete freedom from gas ip. 
creases the liability of such defects. Two extreme’ 
conditions of localised shrinkage on the one hand, 
and severe gas porosity on the other, are illustrated in 
radiographs (Fig. 19). In any case, when intercrystal- 
line porosity is encountered it is sound practice to con- 
centrate upon improvement of conditions of directional 
solidification as described. . 

These, then, are a few of the points at issue which 
affect both foundryman and metallurgist. An attempt 
has been made in this Paper to deal with them in 
simple manner. The equilibrium diagram with all jts 
ramifications is conspicuous by its absence, because 
the technician is so often accused of trying to blind 
the practical man with science. The foundry metal- 
lurgist may best serve his purpose if he bridges the 
gap between the research laboratory and the foundry 
floor and much work remains to be done in the eluci- 
dation of fundamental problems. 


Fic. 19.—LOcCALISED SHRINKAGE AND SEVERE GAS 
Porosity AS SHOWN BY RADIOGRAPHS. 
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CASTING BABBITT BEARINGS* 
By K. T. MACGILL 


There are many ways in which bearings can be 
poured, with assurance of equally good results. How- 
ever, experience has proved that if the basic principles 
of heat transfer from molten metal through the bear- 
ing shel] are observed, good bearings with lining tight 
against the shell should be obtained, regardless of the 
particular set-up or method followed. The average 
plant usually has or can readily devise the equipment 
and fixtures that are required. From this point on, 
it “ only necessary to follow a few simple, fundamental 
rules. 

It pays always to use new babbitt, made of virgin 
metals. When the proper grade has been decided upon 
for the service involved, do not mix the virgin material 
with reclaimed or scrap metal of unknown analysis. 
While it might appear thai re-using old metal is one 
way to save on bearing costs, it is seldom wise to 
try and economise by mixing old, used metal with new. 
Too often dirt or other harmful foreign matter will be 
included, or metals of unlike analysis may not produce 
the dense, close-grained structure required successfully 
to resist wear. If a sizeable quantity of old metal is 
accumulated, this can be used for pouring secondary 
bearings where loads are light and performance require- 
ments are less exacting. 

Using a wire brush, clean all equipment, fixtures and 
the inside of the shell thoroughly. Follow this with a 
blowtorch and further brushing if necessary. The 
blowtorch also serves to drive out all moisture from 
the bearing shell, an important step. The mandrel 
should be as thin walled as possible, with ends closed 
with wood plugs to prevent heat loss. 

Put a waste head on top of the shell. This takes care 
of the problem of shrinkage as the bearing solidifies, 
assuring sufficient metal completely to fill the bearing 
area. The waste head is made of a putty-like substance 
that is especially prepared for the purpose, and as it 
does not dry out may be used over and over again. The 
height of the waste head depends upon the size of the 
bearing; larger bearings requiring more excess metal 
at the top to make up for shrinkage. Fig. T illustrates. 
these steps. 

Before the melt is started, make sure that sufficient 
babbitt is available to pour the entire bearing at one 
time. This is necessary in order torobtain a dense and 
completely uniform structure. The melting pot should 
be placed close to the work; the closer the better. This 
will prevent heat loss in the ladle as the molten metal 
is transferred from the pot to the bearing fixture. 

Follow the manufacturers’ recommendation for cor- 
rect pouring temperature. Generally speaking, a tem- 
perature of from 455 to 510 deg. C. is sufficient. After 
the babbitt is completely molten, the best pouring tem- 
perature is related to the thickness and size of the 
bearing being poured. The metal should pour like 
water. Heating to a slight excess is not harmful; the 
only disadvantage being the accumulation of a higher 


“Abridged, by permission from the “ Iron Age.” 
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COOL FROM 

HERE UP 
Fic. 1.—WARM BEARING SHELL (A) TO ABOUT 200 DEG. 
F. to Drive Out Moisture. Use THIN-WALLED 
MANDREL (B) WHERE POSSIBLE, CLOSING ENDS WITH 
Woop P.Lucs (C) TO PREVENT HEAT Loss. FILL BEAR- 
ING AREA (D) witH MOLTEN METAL UP TO TOP OF 
Waste HEAD (E). Coot BEARING SHELL WITH WATER 
OR WeT RAGS FROM BoTroM UP, WHICH SHOULD RE- 
SULT IN BABBITT SOLIDIFYING AGAINST THE SHELL AS 

INDICATED BY THE ARROWS. 


percentage of dross resulting from oxidation. Thick, 
heavy bearings can be successfully poured at a lower 
temperature than long and thin bearings. The metal 
must be hot enough to reach the bottom of the mould 
and start to build up before any sign of setting occurs. 


Before starting the pouring operation, warm the bear- 
ing shell to a temperature of about 200 deg. F. (90 deg. 
C.). This serves to drive out all moisture and also pre- 
vents too quick or heterogeneous solidification of the 
molten metal. Fill the space completely and as rapidly 
as possible, continuing pouring until the top of the 
waste head is reached. Cool the bearing shell by apply- 
ing water or wet rags, starting at the bottom and work- 
ing slowly upward. By thus drawing the heat outward, 
the metal starts to solidify at the inside surface of 
the shell, adhering tightly to the wall. As the babbitt 
sets and contracts in this area, the void is filled with 
hot metal from the mandrel side which in turn is 
fed from the surplus metal provided by the waste head 
at the top of the shell. 


When the metal has completely cooled and set, if the 
bearing has been properly poured, the mandrel should 
not stick but should free itself from the fixture with 
little effort. While condition and facilities will vary 
from shop to shop, if these simple, basic rules are 
followed, there is no reason why every bearing pro- 
duced should not be sound, dependable and capable of 
giving long, trouble-free service. 
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CENTRIFUGAL CASTING OF 
METALS IN GERMANY 


Dr. James T. Mackenzie, author of the Field Infor- 
mation Agency, Technical, Final Report No. 81, pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, states that he visited 
nine plants, but as none of them was running, a great 
deal of the data was necessarily obtained by question- 
ing the operating personnel. 

When this was the shop foreman (Giesserei Leiter) 
he considered the data reliable, but, as is indicated in 
the detail reports, where it was not, it must be regarded 
as doubtful. The “metallurgists” at Osnabrueck 
seemed to know practically nothing of speeds, times, 
and temperature, which are so important in this method 
of casting. The same is true of the “ Direktors.” Fre- 
quently two groups of the same team got different 
answers from the several guides though it appeared to 
be ignorance rather than any attempt to conceal infor- 
mation. It is believed that they stated what they 
knew about it, though, in some cases, it must be sus- 
pected that it was what they thought they knew. 

While the above plants only represent some 60 or 
70 per cent. of the plants making centrifugal castings, 
conversation with the Germans and with other investi- 
gators leads to the belief that they represent all types 
of casting in use in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and that no good purpose would be served 
by further investigation along this line. For example, 
the team was reliably informed that Krupp’s plant at 
Blankenberg for cylinder liners is the same as Teves 
and that the Skoda plant for vertically casting gun 
barrels at Pilsen is exactly the same as that in use at 
Buderus in Wetzlar. Capt. Barker had visited this 
plant at Pilsen. Also that plant of Roechling-Buderus 
at Wetzlar uses the method of Poeltzguter at Bochum 
Verein. It is believed that for all practical purposes 
the investigation should be considered as complete 
coverage of the field. 

The Report is summarised in the following state- 
ment :— 

Centrifugal casting of metals was developed in Ger- 
many to a degree comparable with that in the United 
States and rather beyond that in Great Britain. The 
largest tonnage item, that of cast-iron pipe, was with- 
out significant development—the methods and 
machines being those in common use for some time 
before the war. In fact, one of the largest and newest 
plants—Buderus at Wetzlar—was shut down early in 
the war as sufficient production was available from 
other plants. 

The manufacture of automotive cylinder liners and 
barrels was on about the same plane of technical 
development as in the U.S. and Great Britain. The use 
of the thin silica sand lining as developed by Poltz- 
guter was new to us and may turn out to be an im- 
portant contribution. For cast-iron liners, the 
machines and methods are the same as developed by 
Hurst in England, but for steel liners the machines are 
nearly the same as the newest machines in the USS., 
i.e., those at Ford Motor Company and at the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, the chief advan- 
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tages of which are the simple cylindrical shape of the 
mould, which eases the thermal stresses, and the re. 
moval of the mould from the machine after each cast 
which gives better control over the mould tempera- 
tures and allows better dressing. 
The casting of steel gun barrels was highly de. 
veloped and the use of the thin sand mould—clean 
silica sand spun in the mould just before casting—may 
be a real advance in casting heavy tubing. The Vertical 
method in use at Buderus and Skoda does not seem to 
be as good as the horizontal method at Bochum and 
Rochling-Buderus, nor as good as_ the horizontal 
method in the U.S. 
A general impression is that the breech of the long 
guns is not cast so thick as in the U.S. and the team 
was informed that the practice was to shrink another 
tube on these guns. The thin sand lined mould was 
also used very successfully for the horizontal spinning 
of high chrome steel tubing. Vertical spinning in 
cement sand moulds or oil sand cores is apparently 
on a par with similar production in the U.S. ; 
Casting of brass and bronze is done in quite large 
sizes and spun horizontally. One feature of consider- 
able interest was the use of a thin copper sheet asa 
lining for the cast-iron mould. This was said to elimi- 
nate pin-holes and to add greatly to the life of the 
mould. If the information given is correct, they are 
also using very high speeds on non-ferrous work. 


Government Drive to Attract Youth to Foundries 

Speaking at a production meeting attended by trade 
union representatives at Walsall. Mr. S. A 
Davies (Regional Controller, Ministry of Supply) said 
that young people did not want hard and dirty work, 
preferring something “‘ nice and soft.” The scarcity of 
young labour for the foundries was a serious problem, 
and the Government are starting a “drive” to make 
this class of work more attractive to youths. 

A union representative said that young people were 
so well educated that they “would not have heavy 
industry at any price.” 

Mr. G. A. Carless, of the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, said it should not be suggested that children 
should receive less education in order that they would 
enter unpopular trades; rather should they be further 
educated to realise the dignity in labour and _ the 
rewards to be gained in the unpopular industries. 


Malleable Cast Iron—Errata 


Two misprints have unfortunately crept into Mr. 
H. G. Hall’s Paper on “ Malleable Cast Iron.” These 
are (1) in the last paragraph on page 75, reading, “ then 
cooling at the accepted rate of 50 deg. C. per hour.” 
This should be, “5 deg. C.” (2) On vage 103 in the 
second paragraph under the heading “ Residual 
Elements ” reading “ chromium contamination must be 
avoided, 1.0 per cent. giving rise to serious annealing 
difficulties.” This should be, “0.1 per cent.” 

We sincerely regret these errors. 
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CORES THAT MAY CAUSE WASTERS 
By W.G. 


With cores of a certain design, one has to keep in 
mind what may happen when the pressure of molten 
iron during casting operations meets with opposition at 
some part of the core. The least doubt is sufficient 
warning to take the necessary safeguards so that the 
core will be prevented from being displaced or lifted 
bodily from its seating. An excellent example of a 
casting where such a core was used is shown in Fig. 1, 
along with the core. If the pressure exerted on this 
core was overlooked, it would most likely cause a 
waster. 

Three castings of this type were recently poured. 
They weighed approximately 2 cwt., the metal entering 
the mould direct through four $-in. downgates placed 
on opposite sides of the.rim as shown in the sketch. 
The pouring was done with two shanks, and a riser was 
placed on the boss for the double purpose of easing 
the strain and feeding the casting with a }-in. rod. The 
metal was of fairly high temperature, as the casting was 
to be bored out and machined. 


THICKNESS OF RIM 1” 


From Fig. 1, it will be noticed that the only obstacle 
to be met with by the core as the molten iron rises up- 
wards, is the flange A. It is at this point where the 
greatest pressure is exerted and, although the top of 
the core, at B, an inch and a half of which fits into a 
print to keep the core central, may offer some resistance, 
it would be taking a risk to depend on so small an area 
as an inch diameter to keep the core from being forced 
upwards, 

The only certain way to hold this design of core down 
is by chaplets. In this case two }-in. chaplets were 
employed as indicated. Incidentally, at no time should 
one be tempted to use chaplets with a coating of rust 
on them, however thin the coating may seem. 

The core was made in halves and fastened together 
with gum, additional security being given to it by tying 
a length of fine wire round the flange. Finally, the 
core is carefully examined at the narrow neck to make 
sure that it is closely sealed, as any metal seeping 
through the joint and into the vent would be disastrous. 
As all the gas coming from the flange finds its escape 
by way of the vent in the neck of the core, the import- 
ance of the sealing operation will be understood. 
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MOCK STABILITY 
By ““ONLOOKER” 


One of the claims made for the system of bulk pur- 
chasing is that it promotes a condition of price stability, 
as well as ensuring adequate supplies of the commodity 
in question for the consumer. Price stability is a pre- 
requisite of confidence and should mean that the user 
can look forward to the future without misgiving. If 
that is true, then it is a little difficult to see how bulk 
purchasing can have many adherents to-day, for the 
outlook is extremely uncertain so far as price is con- 
cerned and there is no knowing what will happen 
next. 

The truth is that while bulk buying served our pur- 
pose very well during the war years, when the Govern- 
ment was able to act with confidence and take without 
hesitation all that was offered on long-term buying 
arrangements, it has proved an almost complete failure 
during the past twelve to eighteen months, for prices 
have risen against the consumer with disastrous rapidity 
and supplies have been, in the case of lead at any rate, 
completely inadequate. 

Early in 1945 the Government brought its contrac- 
tual cover in copper to an end and decided to man- 
age on the stocks lying in this country. This has 
proved to be a fundamental error, for by the time 
Britain entered the market again for supplies, the posi- 
tion had completely altered. Producers were sold 


ahead on a reduced output and our Ministry of 


Supply was forced to buy where and how it could. 
Incidentally, it would seem that they did not realise 
that what actually confronted them was the biggest 
bull market in the history of non-ferrous metals. 

The so-called “ stability” of copper prices last year 
was very much “between whiles,” for following the 
initial increase of £10 on. April 8 to £72, rises followed 
on July 1, in mid-November, and finally on January 1 
this year, the net result being that the quotation was 
nearly doubled in nine months—an altogether novel 
form of stability! In lead and zinc the pyrotechnical 
display was even more marked, and all talk of stability 
quite farcical, for lead started off early in January, 
1946, with an increase of £9, while zinc followed in 
April. Between these two it was something of a week- 
to-week race and they finished up on January 1 at 
£70, so that each metal had staged an advance of more 
than 100 per cent. 

It might also be mentioned that in lead successive 
and drastic cuts have been made in the quota alloca- 
tions to the interested industries, export barred, and 
the use of virgin quality prohibited for many purposes. 
This metal stands a long way above any previous re- 
corded level and there is no certainty that the con- 
sumers will not be mulcted by a still higher price, for 
the world position is tight and it would seem that we 
are very much under-bought. There is, of course, no 
proof that the authorities have missed—and are missing 
—buying opportunities in lead and zinc, but from time 
to time suggestions are heard that the official mind has 
been a long way out in its estimate of what was pos- 
sible and what was not. If bulk purchasing does 
nothing else, it certainly puts the responsibility for 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


Journal and Report of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, January, 1947. 

This issue carries valedictory letters from Mr. H. 
Murdoch and Mr. A. G. Logan to the members. They 
are both retiring after having given a life-time’s service 
to the trade unions and to the industry. The general 
secretary, apparently, does not approve of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. He does, however, whole- 
heartedly suport the drive for increased production. 
There is an article by I. Andronov, of Moscow, telling 
how the Russian workers are being encouraged to pur- 
chase their own houses, and so become capitalists! The 
bulletin also details the conditions under which the 
Italian moulders are to work in this country. Amongst 
the Divisional Reports, the death of Mr. N. Sanders, 
who for many years was the London organiser, is re- 
ported. 

Steel Horizons. Vol. 9. No. 1. Published by the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel ‘Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
U.S.A.. On the cover of this issue is the reproduction 
in colour of a painting of Capt. James Lawrence 
carried out on stainless steel, and destined to be in- 
stalled in the U.S. battleship “ New Jersey.” Colour 
is also used throughout the magazine with advantage 
to illustrate the actual and potential uses of stainless 
steel. Industrial design, as usual, is prominently 


MOCK STABILITY 

(Continued from page 205) 
keeping the country’ adequately supplied fairly and 
squarely on the shoulders of the Government depart- 
ment concerned. We are, at present, struggling miser- 
ably with a rationing scheme in lead, and the portents 
for copper and zinc are not good. If there is ineffi- 
ciency in the conduct of our non-ferrous metal pur- 
chasing under the present system, then the sooner we 
revert to free importation the better. Price stability 
in these commodities is certainly a mockery. 

The truth is that, except in the abnormal conditions 
imposed by the war, the maintenance of a dead level of 
price is impossible, unless a fairly elaborate system of 
subsidies is adopted. Those who clung to the belief 
that variations in value can be eliminated by the exer- 
cise of Government intervention must be feeling some- 
what disillusioned to-day. 

If 1946 is a fair example of what we are to expect 
from bulk purchasing during peace, then there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the operation of free markets 
is greatly to be preferred. In actual fact, last year’s 
stewardship is not a fair illustration of the working 
of this method, for the price trend was uniformly up- 
wards, and therefore in favour of holders. The crucial 
test will only come when the present seller’s market has 
spent itself and the price curve takes a downward 
plunge. Then, and only then, shall we see and realise 
just how very unsuitable the existing system is. The 


lesson will be a hard one and is likely to cause wide- 
spread losses to all engaged in the non-ferrous in- 
dustry, but it looks as if we must endure the experience 
before conviction is attained. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATIONS 
Mr. Max Kuniansky, vice president- 


eneral 
Lynchburg Foundry Go., Lynchburg, Va. has te 


nominated as president of the American Found ’ 
Association in 1947-48. Mr. William B. Wallis. prea 
Was named for vice presi 
director in 1943-46. 
_Mr. Kuniansky is known internationally for hi 
tributions to the advancement of 
nology, particularly in the field of grey iron metallurgy 
and for his extensive activities in the work of the 
society. A member of A.F.A. since 1921, he has been 
outstandingly active in its grey iron division and in- 
vestigational groups, and has served as a director of 
its Ohesapeake chapter. In 1941, in recognition of his 
many valuable contributions to the grey iron Castings 
industry and to the co-operative technical work of 
A.F.A., he was awarded the association’s William H. 
McFadden Gold Medal. Born in Russia in 1899, Mr. 
Kuniansky attended the public schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
and entered Georgia School of Technology, from 
which he graduated in 1919 with the degree of BS. 
in engineering chemistry. From 1917 to 1923, for 
varying periods, he was associated with the former 
Aetna Explosives Company, now Hercules Power Com- 
pany, at its Birmingham, Ala., and Ishpeming, Mich., 
plants; with the Chicago plant of National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Company, and with American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham. In September, 1923, 
he became chief chemist of Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, and, in 1928, works. manager of its Lynchburg 
and Radford, Va., plants. Later he was appointed 
assistant manager in charge of operations and in 1934 
he was named general manager. He has been vice 
president and general manager since February, 1943. 


Graphite Moulds for Casting Vertical Steel Ingots 

The last isssue of the “Iron Age” to reach this 
country tells of the success which as been achieved 
by the replacement of cast iron moulds by ones made 
of graphite. The size of ingot chosen weighed 2 cwt. 
and was 6} in. square at the top and 44 in. sq. at 
the bottom. Its length was about 31 inches. No fewer 
than 538 ingots have been cast from one mould, whilst 
the loss in weight was 4 ozs. of graphite for the making 
of 56 tons of ingots. The original cost of the graphite 
ingot moulds was 4 times as much as cast iron, but 
14 times as many ingots were cast, resulting in 
saving in costs ranging from 38 to 50 per cent. Con- 
siderable technical advantages are also claimed for the 
newer material. 


1.B.F NEW MEMBERS 


The Institute of British Foundrymen have announced 
that owing to a typing error the following name was 
omitted from the list: J. P. Lutton, moulder, The 
Mirlees Watson Company. Limited, Glasgow. associate 
member. 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN THE FOUNDRY* 
By F. HUDSON} 


Fuel efficiency is an integral part of a well-run 
foundry and, when intelligently applied, is capable of 
returning substantial dividends. In the past, fuel has 
been cheap and plentiful and regard has been casual 
in consequence. Present-day costs have brovght it 
more into line with its importance as a major national 
asset and make the wise use of fuel imperative, quite 
apart from the more immediate considerations arising 
through its being in short supply. In this latter con- 
nection it should be appreciated that foundrymen in 
Great Britain are not the only ones up against this 
problem. Nearly all other countries in the world are 
similarly placed. It may be some consolation to note, 
for example, that foundries in the United States are 
faced with a serious shortage of coke. An announce- 
ment in the American Technical Press stated that for 
many foundries coke had become the scarcest of lead- 
ing raw materials, superseding in this respect both pig 
iron and scrap. Furthermore, whilst no doubt the 
supply position will be rectified in due course, it is 
improbable that the price of fuel will ever come back 
to 1939 levels and it must be realised, therefore, that 
the question of fuel efficiency is going to remain an 
important item in foundry management. 


Use of Oxygen in Furnaces 


Experiments in connection with the enrichment of 
air used for fuel combustion by oxygen was first tried 
out in Belgium in 1913 on blast furnaces. It was found 
that by using air enriched with 20 per cent. oxygen 
it resulted in a 12 per cent. increase in pig iron pro- 
duction with a 3 per cent. reduction in coke con- 
sumption. Twenty years later a blast furnace in Ger- 
many, using 46 per cent. oxygen in the‘air employed 
for blowing, showed a coke saving of 14 per cent. 
with an increase in output of 12 per cent. In 1936 
it was reported that the Russians, after 4-year tests, 
confirmed the excellent fuel saving obtained on the 
blast furnace by using oxygen enriched air. 


“Abstract of a lecture at Northampton Polytechnic, London, 
R.C.1. in a course of lectures on Modern Developments in 
Foundry Practice. 


+Mond Nickel Company, Limited, London. 
Efficiency in the Brass-fonndry Pays Dividends.” 
Founpry Journal, 1946, Vol. LXXX, pages 105-108. 


§“ Use of Oxvgen in Furnaces may Revolutionise Steel- 
making.” by W. A. Lloyd, Tron Age, Novewhber 21, 1946, 
page 104. 
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20 to 25 tons an hour, an increase of 40 to 60 per 
cent. and this increase is obtained with substantial fuel 
saving. While the potential value of the oxygen pro- 
cess seems to be considerable, there are a number of 
factors upon which further knowledge is required 
before it can be extensively employed in practice. 


For example, existing types of burners are under 
suspicion and new types of burners may have to be 
designed to obtain the best results. Furthermore, the 
large decrease in melting time requires that charging 
must be pute accelerated, which constitutes a hand- 
ling problem and, at the present time, may complicate 
the supply position. When the oxygen process is 
employed, the furnace cannot be allowed to cool down: 
thus facilities for bringing up scrap, etc., in a short 
time must be available. The wear of furnaces is also 
greater, but the biggest factor of all, however, is the 
price of oxygen. Whilst a specially built oxygen pro- 
ducing plant can turn out oxygen for roughly one- 
third of the cost of that available in cylinders, there 
is a great need for the development of a really cheap 
method for producing oxygen. In this direction, it 
has been rumoured that the Russians have been 
successful. 


Quite apart from the use of oxygen enriched air 
for fuel combustion on steel furnaces, it is believed that 
injecting oxygen into the molten metal will substan- 
tially lessen refining time and recent tests in the U.S.A. 
in this direction, indicate an output increase of more 
than 40 per cent., in some cases with an obvious sub- 
stantial decrease in fuel consumption. It is interesting 
to note that the use of oxygen in this direction mav 
also play a useful part in removing hydrogen from 
steel. For refining operations one could. of course. 
use injected air instead of oxygen and probablv obtain 
similar results at lower cost. It is believed that this 
suggestion has actually been tried out recently in 
America with satisfactory results. 


New Core Binders May Assist Fuel Economy 


In America, synthetic resin core binders of the urea- 
formaldehyde type are the latest bonding agents to 
be adovted for foundry use. Bakine temoeratures 
average 100 deg. F. (35 deg. C.) lower than that required 
for drying oils and baking time is 25 to 50 per cent. 
faster. Synthetic resin core binders can be dried in 
stoves working at 250 to 350 deg. F. (120 to 180 deg. 
C.), and the baking cycle is complete as soon as the 
core has been dried of moisture. These low drying 
temperatures and the time saved in baking through not 
having to oxidise the binder are bound to result in 
fuel economy. 


It is suggested that it might be well worth while try- 
ing out these new synthetic resin core binders in Great 
Britain, in order to see the result obtained. The price 
of these new materials is probably high, but this may 
be of secondary importance today, in view of the great 
shortage of drying oils and the recent large increase 
in cost which today fixes the price of linseed oil at 
£200 per ton. 
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nite oxygen plants for use in steel melting operations.? 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE TOKEN ImpPoRT arrangements have been extended 
to Norway. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION has 


been established at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. 


OcToBER IMPORTS of pig-iron into Eire totalled 110 
tons, valued at £2,746. There were no imports in 
October, 1945. 


STEIN & ATKINSON, LIMITED, have received an order 
from John Lysaght, Limited, for 12 one-way fired 
soaking pits of the surface combustion type. 


PREMISES HAVE BEEN SECURED at 351, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, in connection with the establishment 
of a Scottish Engineering Centre in the city. 


H.M.S. Arcus, the first aircraft carrier ever designed, 
has arrived at Inverkeithing where she will be broken 
up at the yard of Thos. W. Ward, Limited. 


AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED with the National 
Union of Blastfurnacemen for the recruitment of 
Polish labour, under certain conditions, in the iron 
smelting industry. 


Mr. T. B. Sansom, of Bruce Peebles & Company, 
Limited, in a lecture to the Scottish Engineering 
Students’ Association, stressed the need for organised 
training arrangements for apprentices and students of 
engineering. 

No FEWER THAN 80 British, American, Canadian 
and Indian firms are establishing new industries in 
Australia or are expanding existing branch plants, 
according to information published by the Australian 
Trade Commissioner. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE has 
announced that because of the difficulties of the 
economic situation the proposed pilot census of dis- 
tribution will be postponed till next year. Thus the 
full census will be taken for the year 1949. 


THE INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS has ex- 
tended its activities to South Africa. The South African 
Association of Production Engineers has agreed to 
adopt the memorandum and articles of association of 
the parent Institution im toto. 


THE GLASGOW STOCK EXCHANGE COMMITTEE has 
withdrawn the permission to deal granted in the 
250,000 4 per cent. cumulative redeemable first prefer- 
ence shares of £1 each fully paid of the British Roll 
Makers Corporation, Limited, because no allotment was 
made to the outside public. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LIMITED, have acquired the 
whole of the share capital of G. J. Worssam & Son, 
Limited, manufacturers of complete bottling equipment, 
crown corking machines, and allied productions for the 
brewing and other industries. Mr. Ralph Worssam and 
Mr. D. P. S. Fox, will continue as directors of G. J. 
Worssam & Son. 


THE INAUGURAL DINNER of the newly formed Car- 
borundum Staff Club, membership of which is restricted 
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to those with not fewer than 20 years’ service, was 
held recently at the Grand Hotel, Manchester. The 
function was attended by more than 100 people. Mr. 
A. D. Kysor, managing director of the Carborundum 
Company, Limited, presided. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED, have completed plans 
for the formation in India of a new company, which 
will provide a technical advisory service for users of 
precision steel tubes and develop demand for the parent 
company’s products. Mr. J. D. S. Muirhead, formerly 
Director of Machine Tools to the Indian Government, 
will be resident managing director. 


THE DIRECTORS OF Enfield Rolling Mills, Limited, 
propose to issue 400,000 44 per cent. cumulative 
preference £1 shares. Out of the proceeds they pro- 
pose to redeem the £162,700 outstanding 44 per cent. 
debenture stock, and the balance will be available as 
additional working capital. In order to allow for the 
possibility of still more working capital being required 
in the future the total authorised amount of the 4! 
per cent. preference shares will be £750,000, while the 
authorised ordinary share capital is being raised by 
£150,000. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Belgian Steel Supplies 

Mr. A. Epwarp Davies asked the Minister of Supply 
what contracts had recently been agreed upon for the de- 
livery of steel from Belgium to this country; and how 
far these additional supplies were estimated to meet 
the shortage for the current year. 

Negotiations between the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium for import of steel this year were not yet con- 
cluded, said Mr. Witmort. So far the Belgian Govern- 
ment had offered 92,000 tons, but specifications and 
prices had yet to be agreed. Any imports from Bel- 
gium would help towards overcoming the shortage of 
steel, and would be of particular help in certain direc- 
tions, for example, wire and strip. 

Mr. WALTER FLETCHER asked if the Minister would 
make certain that these shipments were set against the 
trade balance of £14 million in Belgium, and that goods 
in this country would not be shipped against them. 

Mr. WILMOT said that was a matter for the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. J. Lewis: Does that apply to public or private 
accounts? 

Mr. Witmot: Both. 


SALE OF LEASE-LEND TOOLS 


The special conditions imposed on the sale of Lease- 
Lend machine tools, small tools and hand tools by 
registered merchants have been removed by the 
Minister of Supply. Copies of the Controt of 
Machine Tools (No. 16) Order, 1947, and the Control 
of Hand Tools (No. 5) Order, 1947, which give effect 
to the revocation of these conditions may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office or through any book- 
sellers (price 1d.). 
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JANUARY PIG-IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


Iron and steel production figures for January show 
a considerable increase over those for the correspond- 
ing month of last year, although the improvement 
was limited by the reduction in coal deliveries which 
took place on January 20. Commenting on the output 
figures, the British Iron and Steel Federation say that 
by the end of the month a very high rate of pro- 
detion would have been reached had it not been for 
the 25 per cent. cut in coal supplies. It has not yet 
been possible to work out the effect of the coal cut 
upon the industry, nor of the cut in electric power. 
The effect of the weather upon transport has also 
caused grave concern. Every effort is being made to 
overcome these difficulties, including conversion to oil- 
firing in the steel furnaces where this is possible. 

The output of pig-iron in January was at the rate 
of 7,806,000 tons a year, compared with 7,966,000 
tons in December and 7,465,000 tons a year ago. 

Steel production was at the annual rate of 12. 410,000 
tons, compared with 12,289,000 tons in December and 
11,887,000 tons in January, 1946. 

Details of the production figures are given in the 
table below. 


Steel ingots and 
castings. 


Pig-iron. 


| Annual 
rate. 


12,470,000 


11,887,000 
13,715,000 
12,289,000 
12,693,000 


12,870,000 
11,519,000 
11,824,000 


Weekly | Annual | 
average. | rate. 


150,100 | | 7,806,000 


143,600 7,465,000 
153,900 | 8,002,000 


1947—January 


1946—January 
November 
December 
Year .. 

1945—November 
December 


.. 227,400 


OBITUARY 


Mr. HakoLpD GEORGE CLarK, formerly cable engineer 
of the Telegraph Construction & Maintenance Com- 
pany, Limited, has died at the age of 61. 


Mr. WILLIAM Rosert Ottway, whose death occurred 
recently, was chairman of W. Ottway & Company, 
Limited, scientific instrument makers, of Ealing, 
London, W.S5. 


Mr. THomas Bircu, who has died at the age of 88, 
was a director of J. Birch & Sons, Limited, brass and 
malleable-iron founders, of Walsall, which was estab- 
lished by his father. 


Mr. WILLIAM CHILTON, who for 20 years was chief 
mechanical engineer of the Brush Electrical Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, has died at the age of 90. He 
retired in 1933, and for several years after his retire- 
ment was retained by the company in a consultative 
capacity. 
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NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL PRICES 
REVISED LIST OF QUOTATIONS 


The fcllowing prices of non-ferrous scrap metals 
have been announced by the Ministry of Supply. The 
prices are for scrap metal at Ministry of Supply depots 
at which the Minister is prepared to effect a sale to a 
buyer subject to having sufficient material of that par- 
ticular quality available at a convenient depot at any 
particular time. The list refers to delivery within the 
current and next three calendar months, but is pub- 
lished without prejudice or commitment. Without 
notice the schedule of materials may be amended in 
the light of changing circumstances and prices may be 
altered in accordance with market conditions, produc- 
tion costs and other factors. The -publication of the 
prices does not constitute an offer of sale. The follow- 
ing prices are per ton, ex works:— 

CopreR—Clean, untinned, cut up, £119; shell-band 
scrap (other than’ turnings), £119; copper turnings (in- 
cluding shell-band turnings), £107 10s. 

Zinc—Zince scrap, £58 10s. 

Zinc ALLOy—Zinc alloy die cast scrap, £65. 

Brass—S.A.A. webbing, £99; defective cups and 
cases, £98; cut-offs and trimmings, £92 10s.; muffled 
and/or mechanically treated cases, £95; turnings, loose, 
£85; fired Q.F. cases, £100; Q.F. webbing, £100; Q.F. 
cut-offs and trimmings, £98; Q.F. defective cups and 
cases, £100; Q.F. turnings, £86; other 70/30 process 
and manufacturing scrap, £96 10s.; 70/30 metallics, 
£79 10s.; 60/40 red swarf, £78; process and manufac- 
aan scrap containing over 62 per cent. and up to 

per cent. copper, £94; broken down fuse scrap, 
0/40, £88; 90/10 gilding metal webbing, £111 10s.; 
90/10 gilding metal defective cups and envelopes 
before filling, £109; cap metal webbing, 95/5, £113. 

Scrap gilding metal bullet envelopes (max. anti- 
monial lead content 4 per cent.), £96 10s.; scrap cupro- 
nickel bullet envelopes (max. antimonial lead content 
0.08 per cent.), £112. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS’ 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION 


New proposals announced by Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited, involve the doubling of the company’s pre- 
war tube capacity and more than doubling their steel 
capacity. The company’s schemes for post-war re- 
habilitation and expansion were included in the re- 
port of the British Iron and Steel Federation to the 
Minister of Supply. The plan provided for an overall 
increase in the tube capacity of over 25 per cent., with 
a corresponding increase in steel capacity. The plan 
received official approval, and construction is in 
progress. 

Since the plan was made in 1944, it has become 
apparent that the export demand for tube is much 
larger than was envisaged, and it has become necessary 
to expand that plan to meet these important require- 
ments. The major extensions under the expanded plan 
will be carried out at Corby. The new plan has been 
approved by the B.I.S.F., and has been referred to 
the Iron and Steel Board. 
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COMPANY RESULTS 


(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 


Radiation—Dividend of 10% (same). 

Richard Lloyd—Dividend of 20% (same). 

Lightalloys—Interim dividend of 5% (74%). 

Spencer (Melksham)—Dividend of 10% (same). 

Thos. W. Ward—lInterim dividend of 33% (same). 

Hoods—Dividend of 10% and bonus of 5% (same). 

Heenan & Froude—Interim dividend of 5% (same). 

Fleming & Ferguson—Interim dividend of 5% 
(same). 

United Steel Companies—Interim dividend of 23% 
(same). 

Rivet, Bolt & Nut Company—Dividend of 15% 
(12$%). 

British Ropes—Final dividend of 15%, making 20% 
(174%). 

Crabtree Electrical Industries—Interim dividend of 
5% (same). 

Mellor, Bromley & Company—lInterim dividend of 
5% (same). 

Hughes-Johnson Stampings—Interim dividend of 
74% (same). 

Mather & Platt—Final dividend of 7% (6%), making 
11% (10%). 

Gas Purification & Chemical Company—Dividend 
of 8% (same). 


National Gas & Oil Engine Company—Dividend 
of 5% (same). 


Taylor Tunnicliff (Electrical Industries)—Dividend 
of 124% (10%). 

H. & J. Hill (Willenhall)—Final dividend of 15%, 
making 30% (5%). 

Neepsend Steel & Tool Corporation—Interim divi- 
dend of 15% (same). 


Staveley Coal & Iron Company—Interim dividend of 
24%, tax free (same). 


Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australasia—Interim 
dividend of 6% (4%). 

John Baker & Bessemer—Dividend of 10% (same) 
and bonus of 5% (nil). 


Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris—lInterim 
dividend of 5% (33%). 


Ransome & Marles Bearing Company—lInterim 
dividend of 74% (same). 

Delta Metal Company—Dividend of 124% (same) 
and bonus of 2s. (ls. 6d.), tax free. 

S. Guiterman—Final dividend of 124% (10%) and 
bonus of 74% (5%), making 20% (15%). 

Hammond Lane Foundry Company—Final dividend 
of 7% and bonus of 24%, making 124% (same). 
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Qualcast—Interim dividend of 20% (10%). The 

increase does not indicate larger total for the year, 
Cammell Laird & Company—Final dividend of 

Bi making 12$% (same) and bonus of 3%, tax free 

(nil). 

Blythe Colour Works—Final dividend of 30%, 


making 50% (same) and bonus of 30%, less tax (15%, 
tax free). 


R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Company—Interim 
dividend of 5% (3%) and bonus of 1% (same) out of 
tax reserve certificates. 


Small & Parkes—Final dividend of 10%, less tax 
(5%, tax free) and bonus of 5%, less tax (nil), making 
25%, less tax (10%, tax free). 


H. & J. Quick—Net profit to September 30, £10,448 
(£4,351); final dividend of 174%, making 25% (174%) 
forward, £19,143 (£15,773, after final dividend). 


Bruce Peebles & Company—Ordinary dividend of 
5% and bonus of 5%, making 10% (8%); dividend of 
109% on the 74% participating preference shares (same), 

Vono—Profit to August 31, after E.P.T., N.D&. 
directors’ fees and depreciation, £68,441; dividend of 


45%; to general reserve, £35.000: forward, £93,049 
(£92,223). 


Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto—Final dividend of 
10% and bonus of 74%, making 224% (the new shares 
participate to the extent of three-fifths of this distri- 
bution (224%). 


London Aluminium—Trading profit for 1946. 
£147,367; to directors’ fees, £1,712; depreciation, 


£21,393; tax, £96,935; final dividend of 10%, making 
20%; forward, £2,741. 


Enfield Rolling Mills—Net profit for 1946, after 
depreciation, income tax, etc., £68,972 (£23,692); divi- 
dend of 5% (same) and special bonus of 24%, (nil); 
forward, £175,621 (£129,749). 


Clarke, Chapman & Company—Net profit for 1946, 
£100,202 (£103,397); to staff pensions, £15,000 (same); 
general reserve, £20,000 (same); dividend of 12% 
(same); forward, £45,235 (£44,922). 


Metropolitan Gas Meters—Net profit to Sepfen- 
ber 30, £18,993 (£17.574); tax, £7,414 (£7,321); to 
general reserve, £7,500 (same); dividend of 15% (10% 
and bonus of 5%); forward, £2,314 (£3,175). 


Crosthwaite Furnaces & Scriven Machine Tools— 
Net profit for 1946, after tax, etc., £5,476 (£4,441): 
dividend of 10% (same) and bonus of 10% (5%); to 
general reserve, £500 (same); forward, £2,897 (£2,817). 


International Combustion—Net profit to September 

30, after E.P.T., income tax, depreciation, etc., £89,049 
(£71,484); final dividend of 224% (274%), making 324% 
(same) and bonus of 5% (nil); forward, £112,789 
(£101,003). 
Davies & Metcalfe—Net trading profit for 1946. 
after expenses, depreciation and taxation, £13,900 
(£13,229); final dividend of 8%, making 11% (same); 
written off goodwill, £4,999 (£2.000); to general reserve. 
£2,000 (£1,000); forward, £4,259 (£2.745). 


— 
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Bairds & Dalmellington—Second interim dividend of 
16%, making 20% (16%). The board does not intend 
to recommend any further dividend for last year. Con- 
sequent on the transfer of the majority of assets to 
the National Coal Board, delay is forecast in the 
completion of accounts and the holding of the annual 
meeting. 


English Electric Company—Trading profit for 1946, 
after taxation, £567,363 (£570,556); dividend receivable 
from D. Napier & Son, Limited, £22,523 (£20,475); net 
dividend receivable from Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Limited, less interest paid to Cable & Wire- 
less (Holding), £59,990; to debenture interest, £42,101 
(£43,215); directors’ and trustees’ fees, £5,000 (£5,148); 
depreciation, £110,000 (£100,000); net profit, £492,775 
(£442,668); to 64% preference dividend, £73,830 (same); 
33% preference dividend (period to September 30) 
(nil); ordinary dividend of 10% (same); _ reserve, 
£100,000 (same); forward, £123,673 (£120,793). 


DEATH OF DR. A. H. JAY 


Dr. Alfred Hartley Jay of the research and de- 
velopment department of the United Steel Companies, 
Limited, died recently as a result of injuries received 
in a car accident. He was known internationally for 
his metallurgical work in connection with the crystallo- 
graphic X-ray examination of ferrous materials, and 
for his joint work on refractories with Dr. J. 
Chesters. While his own peculiar field was X-ray 
analysis, he made an equal contribution in the field of 
refractories and notable contributions to various aspects 
of metallurgical work. He went a long way towards 
placing the understanding of steelmaking on a simple 
scientific basis and was obtaining particularly interest- 
ing and valuable results on the fundamentals of creep 
strength. Dr. Jay went from Nelson Secondary School 
to Manchester University, where he graduated in the 
Honours Physics school in 1928. He was awarded a 
two-year grant by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and worked with Dr. A. J. Bradley 
in the laboratories of Prof. W. L. Bragg. He was 
awarded his M.Sc. for a thesis presented in 1931, and 
then carried out a further two years’ work, receiving 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1933. During 
the latter period he held the Priestley Scholarship and 
the Beyer Fellowship awarded by Manchester Univer- 
sity, as well as a research grant from the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company, Limited. In 1933, Dr. Jay 
joined the central research department of the United 
Steel Companies. His technique was well illustrated 
by his work on the stabilisation of dolomite bricks 
and the constitution of sea-water magnesia. His initial 
X-ray survey of the field of refractories has long since 
been accepted as a standard, while his achievement in 
the field of fireclay refractories is still scarcely appre- 
ciated. During recent years Dr. Jay carried out a great 
deal of work on the constitution of steelmaking slags. 
He was 40 years of age. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. C. C. MILLER has been elected a digector of the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Limited. 


Sir GeorrrReEY H. Cox, Dr. C. P. SNow and Sj 
Epwarp WILSHAW have been elected directors of the 
English Electric Company, Limited. 


Mr. A. R. A. Scorr has been appointed secretary 
of the Rivet, Bolt & Nut Company, Limited, in suc- 
cession to MR. ANDREW EDMOND, who will continue to 
serve as a director. 


Mr. E. Epwarps, who has been chief electrical en- 
gineer to Dorman, Long & Company, Limited, since 
1933, was the recipient of presentations on his retire- 
ment from active service. 

Mr. H. G. Goyns has left for South Africa to take 
up an appointment as general manager of African Iron 
& Steel Products (1926), Limited, Eclipse Tube Mill 
Liners (Pty.), Limited, and associated companies. 

Mr. A. R, N. HEATH has resigned his position as 
technical manager of British Coated Sheets, Limited, 
He will shortly be putting down a modern 6-in. wide 
mass-production electro-galvanising plant in the New- 
port (Mon) district. 

Sir FREDERICK C. STEWART, who has joined the board 
of S. Smith & Sons (England), Limited, manufacturers 
of motor-car accessories, etc., is chairman of Thermo- 
tank, Limited, and Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird, Limited, 
instrument manufacturers, of Glasgow, and a director 
of other companies. 


Mr. E. J. H. JONES, works manager of the Associated 
Equipment Company, Limited, Mr. A. L. Srucupery, 
chief technical engineer of the Metal Box Company, 
Limited, and Mr. H. S. HoLpEN, managing director of 
the Brooke Tool Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
have been elected to the Council of the Production 
Engineering Research Association. 

Mr. N. F. Astsury has been appointed director of 
research to Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, and 
their associated companies. He was previously direc- 
tor of the research laboratories of Joseph Sankey & 
Sons, Limited, one of the member firms of the group, 
and it is intended that these laboratories shall now 
become the headquarters of the research organisation of 
the combine. 

Mr. A. S. WORCESTER, a past-president of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, was presented with a silver salver in- 
scribed with the signatures of members of the West 
Riding Ironfounders’ Association at a complimen- 
tary dinner held recently. He was president of the 
Association from 1941 to 1946. Mr. J. Dean, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Worcester as president, and Mr. W. G. 
Thornton, president of the Bradford Engineering Em- 


ployers’ Federation, were among those who paid tri 
butes to Mr. Worcester’s work on behalf of the Associa- 


tion and the industry in general. 
Will 


Hucues, JOHN, managing director of Tweedales & 
Smalley (1920), Limited, textile-machinery makers, 


of Castleton, Rochdale ... on £10,266 
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The maintenance of outputs at record levels demands the use 
of refractories of high uniform excellence and the selection of the 
correct type of refractory for the job. G.R. products are widely 
used because they can be depended upon to provide strong, 
stable and lasting furnace structures and linings. The G.R. range 
of products covers the requirements for all types of furnaces, and 
G.R. technical experience includes a comprehensive practical 
knowledge of service conditions in every industry. When a 
problem concerns getting a better grip of heat— Consult G.R. 
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Materia! Markets 


IRON AND STEEL 


The fury of the most protracted blizzard of the 
century is at long last subsiding, but the three days’ 
debate at Westminster on the Government’s 
“Economic Survey for 1947” has confronted the 
nation with the stark realities of a crisis which was 
aptly summarised by Mr. Churchill when he said that 
““Many have defended Britain against her foes: none 
can defend her against herself.” In any attempt to 
restore the national economy to healthful activity the 
iron and steel industry must be assigned a vital role, 
and it is a hopeful augury that the steelworks have 
been accorded a high priority in regard to fuel sup- 
plies. Whereas coal allocations to industry in general 
are being reduced to one third of the normal, the 
quotas for iron and steel plants and coke ovens are 
understood to be in the region of 80 per cent. The 
gradual improvement of transport should help to 
regularise the intake of fuel and raw materials, and 
also to release for immediate use the big tonnages of 
steel products which are awaiting delivery. 

Collation of the February statistics of pig-iron pro- 
duction is awaited with more than ordinary interest 
in the foundry trade. It is believed that the shrinkage 
has been less serious than was originally feared, but 
any loss of output at this juncture is a serious matter, 
since the execution of the enormous volume of orders 
for castings of all descriptions is dependent upon an 
increased tonnage of pig-iron. The rise in the price 
of Scotch foundry iron, which is not subject to the 
usual 5s. per ton rebate, has widened the gap between 
Scottish and English quotations. The latter have not 
been varied and foundrymen’s main concern is to 
obtain adequate deliveries. On the North-East and 
North-West Coasts the quotation for hematite is also 
unchanged, but Birmingham, Sheffield and Scottish 
consumers are now paying advances ranging from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per ton. There is still, however, a 
lively demand, and indeed a ready market, for all 
grades of pig-iron. 

Operations at the re-rolling mills have been seriously 
interrupted throughout the crisis, and return to full 
production is retarded not only by the fuel and power 
cuts but also by the scarcity of billets, blooms, etc. 
Steelmakers have been unable to maintain their de- 
liveries and very little imported material is available 
to supplement meagre home supplies. 
increased deliveries from overseas are not encouraging 
and production of light sections, steel bars and strip 
will probably be governed for some time to come by 
the extent of the tonnages of steel semis which the 
steelmakers are able to provide. 

Most of the heavy rolling mills engaged on rails, 
joists and plates have been kept running, and big out- 
puts are awaiting transport to their appointed destina- 
tions. Moreover, drastic cancellation of orders and 
balances of orders covered by “M” form authorisa- 
tions for Period III of last year have been ordained, 
and it is hoped by this expedient, coupled with the 
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further pruning of the export quotas, to cut away a lot 
of dead wood, and assure regular deliveries to home 
industries. These, of course, are no more than eXpe- 
dients to assure supplies for the more essential trades, 
The weight of orders is still far in excess of capacity, 
but at least the congestion of business is now being 
tackled in a realistic manner. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Supplies of tin are quite equal to demands, which 
have, of course, fallen away to some extent of late 
owing to the fuel crisis. Consumption of other metals 
has also been at a lower level, but the supply position 
in copper and lead is far from satisfactory, and the 
respite has been welcome. 

The recent increase of £10 per ton in the official 
copper quotation has caused much surprise. Many 
people had hoped for a spell of stability at £117, and 
those who anticipated an upward movement were not 
prepared for such an extensive change. The view is 
freely expressed that the latest decision is a poor adver- 
tisement for the policy of bulk purchasing, and that 
Government buying of metals should end at the earliest 
opportunity. 


B.1.S.R.A. APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. R. H. Myers has been appointed head of the 
steelmaking division of the British Iron and Steel Re- 
search Association, and Dr. A. H. Leckie has been 
appointed deputy head. Mr. Myers studied under 
Professors J. O. Arnold and A. MacWilliam at Shef- 
field, and, after a post-graduate course of one year, 
started his industrial career with the Midland Iron 
Company, engaged in the manufacture of wrought iron. 
After working in the laboratories at Steel, Peech & 
Tozer, he worked his way through the acid-steel making 
department at that works and progressed from assistant 
manager to manager. During the first world war he 
was intimately associated with the late Mr. E. H. 
Saniter in the establishment of the basic melting shop 
at Templeborough, where he remained in a mana- 
gerial capacity until 1930. Since 1930 he has been 
associated with research in the steel industry, as open- 
hearth officer to the Iron and Steel Industrial Research 
Council, in addition playing an active part in the Cor- 
rosion and Heterogeneity Committee set up jointly by 
the Research Council and the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Dr. A. H. Leckie studied chemistry at University 
College, London, under Professors F. G. Donnan and 
C. K. Ingold. After graduating he was engaged in re- 
search for several years on the subject of molecular 
spectroscopy. In 1937 he joined the technical depart- 
ment of the British Iron and Steel Federation and was 
engaged in research on iron and steel works plant and 
principally on open-hearth furnaces. Dr. Leckie joined 
B.LS.R.A. when that body took over the work of the 
Federation technical department since, and is, in general 
charge of the division’s research work on furnace de- 
sign and operation. 
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